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IRON SANDS



This sample is almost as pure as the best Fontainebleau sand ;
on burning, it has a slightly pink colour. It is very even-grained
and consists for the most part of grains between 0-25 and 0-5 mm,
diameter, there being only 16 per cent smaller than 0-25 mm.
According to the mechanical analysis by Boswell, there is about
99-8 per cent of true sand (i.e. grains between 0-1 and 0-5 mm.)
in the deposit. This consists chiefly of fine quartz grains together
with a very small proportion of heavy minerals (about 0-01 per
cent), including magnetite, limonite, ilmenite, chiefly altered to
leucoxene, brown tourmaline, zircon, rutile, and muscovite.
At Bulverhythe the sand is very similar to that previously
described, but is rather richer in iron compounds. Boswell found
that the grain-size of the bulk of the deposit is approximately
the same, but there is a greater proportion of both the finest and
coarsest grains, the total percentage of particles between 0-1 and
0-5 mm. being about 99 per cent.
Ashdown sand is largely used for glass manufacture, some
parts of the beds being equal in quality to the best French glass-
sands.
Infusorial Earth is a sand consisting of the siliceous remains of
diatoms and other living creatures. (See Diatomaceous Earth, p. 96).
Iron Sands are black and brown sands which are rich in iron
compounds. Black iron sands containing the magnetic iron oxide
occur on the shores of the river Natashkwan, which flows into the
Gulf of St. Lawrence about 530 miles north-east of Quebec. The
sand occurs in patches in the dunes and sandy beaches on a long
peninsula between the river and the sea, to the north-east of its
mouth, and continuing for a distance of six to eight miles eastwards
along the coast. The iron-bearing material has been concentrated
by the action of the river's normal current, the incoming tide, the
outgoing tide, and the winds blowing either up or down stream.
The crude sand contains about 14-7 per cent of iron oxide and
4-43 per cent of titanic acid. The deposits have not been worked
to any great extent, but an investigation was made upon them
in 1913 by the Canada Department of Mines, Ottawa. Ferruginous
sands occur in the beds known as Northampton Sands (p. 59)
and are in some cases used as a source of iron-ore.
Other iron sands have not been fully investigated, but unless
they are as rich in iron oxide as a good iron-ore they are of no value
as a source of that metal. Usually, they can only be used for
building and agricultural purposes.
The presence of iron sands in other purer sands is a serious
detriment to the latter and one of the chief reasons why so many
sands are of no serious commercial value. A typical iron sand is
shown in Fig. 5.
Jurassic Sands, see Oolite Sands (p. 132) and Lias Sands (p. 124).
Kellaways Sands occur below the Oxford Clay of the Oolitic
formation. Their occurrence and distribution have already been
described on p. 58. They vary in colour from nearly white to